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WHAT RIGHTS HAVE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS TO 
DUTY-FREE IMPORTATIONS ? 

By E. H. S. Bailey, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
Read before the Academy, at Manhattan, November 27, 1903. 

1 T is beginning to be a serious question, nowadays, to what extent 
-■- educational institutions can import goods for the use solely of the 
universities and the students duty free. It was evidently the intention 
of Congress, when the law was framed, that all institutions which were 
founded for educational purposes, and not for profit, should have this 
special advantage. Various decisions of the courts, however, hamper 
the importer, till he hardly knows whether it is worth the while to 
take the trouble to try to avail himself of the advantage which the 
law has intended to confer. Shall we import directly, or through a 
New York house, or shall we buy goods of home manufacture ? It 
often happens, especially in the case of a chemical laboratory, that 
the goods and chemicals obtainable from the manufacturers in this 
country are inferior to those which we import. There may not be 
much difference in price, but chemists cannot afford to sacrifice qual- 
ity to any other consideration. The glassware and porcelain must be 
first class, and the chemicals must be pure — as pure as it is possible 
to obtain them. 

We are in the position of our forefathers in the early colony days — 
"our rights have been trampled upon." How can our wrongs be re- 
dressed ? To state the matter a little more in detail : 

The University of Kansas imports in its own name annually a large 
order of chemicals, chemical apparatus, and glassware. This for a 
number of years has amounted to 10,000 marks. Other purchases 
amounting to nearly this sum are made through agents at various 
ports of the United States. For many years our business was done 
through the port of New York. Some ten years ago, on account of 
excessive freight charged on these importations from New York to 
Lawrence, it was decided to ship in bond to Kansas City. We have 
found the surveyors at the port of Kansas City uniformly very broad- 
gaged and obliging gentlemen. Until 1901 no customs duty was 
charged our University on any of its chemicals and scientific appara- 
tus. Only fifty dollars was charged at this time. This charge was 
applied on mortars and pestles, thermometers and such articles as are 
in common use. We recognized the injustice of this, but the amount 
being small, it was paid rather than go to the expense of protest. 

The invoice of glassware and apparatus in 1902 amounted to over 
9000 marks, and chemicals to some 1300 marks. These were entered 
duty free by the surveyor of the port at Kansas City, but his decision 
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was reversed by the auditor of the treasury department, with instruc- 
tions to reliquidate the entries and charge duties on designated arti- 
cles. We were required to pay $704 on the apparatus, and $122 on 
chemicals. We protested in no uncertain terms. Our case was heard 
by the board of United States appraisers in New York on the 5th in- 
stant. Though it cost good money, we put up a strong fight. The 
secretary and purchasing agent of the University, Mr. Willis K. Folks, 
engaged the attention of the board two days. The board gave our 
matters close attention and decided one case entirely duty free, re- 
turning the entire $122, and the apparatus was cleared on about 
seventy per cent, of the articles. This we are glad of ; but schools and 
colleges ought not to be compelled to protest and to go to great ex- 
pense to secure the privileges Congress intended they should enjoy. 

There are three tribunals in front of each importation, viz., the 
surveyor of the port, the United States board of general appraisers, 
and the United States circuit court. The duty-free importations are 
not just now known by these arbiters by list or in any agreed sched- 
ule. Because a beaker or casserole may pass free to an educational 
institution to-day at New York does not indicate that it will pass next 
spring at New York or to-day at Philadelphia. The attitude of the 
board of general appraisers seems now to be more favorable to colleges 
than either the treasury department or the United States courts. We 
also believe that some agents in New York or Philadelphia are more 
successful in getting articles passed than the colleges are. It is 
charged that the American Tariff League are urging the treasury de- 
partment and the surveyors of the ports of entry to restrict importa- 
tions for colleges. There have been some very liberal affidavits filed 
by officers of these colleges requesting duty-free privileges on house- 
hold and farm implements. 

Several colleges and universities which have had difficulty in secur- 
ing the benefit of the duty-free privileges have suggested to us that 
we combine in request to Congress to change the wording of the 
phrase, "philosophical and scientific instruments and preparations," 
to cover all needed importations for use of laboratories and other 
scientific work. 

It is about time, then, to importune Congress to change the law so 
that no decision of a court can misinterpret it. This could perhaps 
be done readily, for the educational institutions of each state could 
depend on the support of their senators and congressmen, were it not 
for the fact that in the game of politics, which they are all playing, 
just now they may be afraid to tinker with the tariff. The American 
Chemical Society has an efficient committee on this subject, and, with 
the support of all the educational institutions, it is hoped that some- 
thing definite can be done very soon. Just now it is difficult to 
answer the question, "Who owns the government, the educational 
institutions of the country or the protected manufacturers?" 



